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Childrens Allewances — Pre or Con? 


T WAS Sir William Beveridge himself who said, in defending his far-reaching social 
security proposals—"A revolutionary moment in the world’s history is a time for revolu- 

tionary changes, not for patching”, and in speaking to Canada’s House of Commons 
Committee on Social Security, this same distinguished authority went on to add that 
“children’s allowances are the most revolutionary thing in my report”. 

In striking contrast, Dr. Cyril James, principal of McGill University and head of the 
Federal Government’s Advisory Committee on Post-War Reconstruction, has voiced the 
opinion that “Reconstruction is not a time for social revolution”. 

And yet, despite this apparent divergence in point of view, the Marsh Report on Social 
Security for Canada, presented with the approval of Dr. James’ Committee to the Social 
Security Committee of the House of Commons, contained, along with many other Beveridge- 
like proposals, this self-same “revolutionary” plan for children’s allowances. To cap the 
paradox, the Federal government is now reported to be considering the implementation of 
this “most revolutionary” of all current social security proposals, even before many of 
the more familiar social insurance measures have been fitted into their appropriate place 
in the over-all Canadian structure. 

Revolutionary or not, the proposal that cash allowances should be paid from public 
funds towards the support of every child in Canada under a given age, regardless of economic 
circumstances, seems to have found the Canadian public, including social workers and those 
most closely in touch with social agency programs, in a singularly indecisive frame of mind 
on the subject. We, a group of people who should be in a strategic position to give sound 
advice on the implications of the present proposals, are not yet ourselves, for the most 
part, sufficiently well-informed to throw our weight decisively in one direction or the other 
with respect to children’s allowances. Nor have we really begun to think through the effect 
that such a system of child benefits would have on our existing child welfare, family welfare 
and mothers’ allowance programs. 

Such social work voices as have expressed themselves in respect to children’s allowances 
within recent months have been divided into two camps,—a number opposed, but on the 
whole a larger group in support. Within the Canadian Association of Social Workers a 
strong body of opinion favourable to children’s allowances as part of the over-all social 
security picture seems to be crystallizing. The fact still remains, however, that social 
welfare bodies throughout the country as a whole have given scant and inadequate attention 
to this whole field of study up to the present time. 

This situation must be remedied,—and remedied quickly. We cannot afford to remain 
any longer uninformed and opinionless about the merits of a measure which, if put into effect, 
will have such a tremendous effect on Canadian social life and attitudes, to say nothing of 
its impact on existing welfare programs. Every child and family agency in Canada, every 
Council of Social Agencies, every municipal and provincial welfare department should be 
making up its mind——now,—as to what it thinks of children’s allowances and as to the 
effect that such a program would have on its existing functions and responsibilities. 
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Food 


i of adequate food is the sole 


cause of certain. diseases, 

often called deficiency dis- 
eases, and evidence is accumulat- 
ing every year that these diseases, 
at least in their early forms, exist 
in Canada. Inadequate food is an 
important predisposing cause of 
many other diseases ranging from 
tuberculosis to trench mouth, and 
from rheumatic fever to blindness. 
There is evidence that a few extra 
foods during pregnancy make a 
great difference to the health of the 
mother and child. At a later stage 
foods may make a difference to 
mental alertness and the ability to 
learn. Proper nutrition of every- 
one seems able materially to re- 
duce the burden of disease. 

No nation is known to have all 
its citizens adequately nourished. 
Nor is there evidence that any na- 
tion at any time in the past has 
had such an abundance of the right 
foods, adequately used by every- 
one, so as to bring the degree of 
health and vigour which seems to 
be possible. 

The Goal 

The social implications of these 
contrasting statements—one being 
potentialities in the field of nutri- 
tion, the other being facts of the 
situation that exists—have na- 
turally engaged some attention. 
Here indeed is a goal worthy of thé 
name! Not just fighting hunger, 
certainly not just overcoming star- 
vation, but actually making food 
take its full place as a contributor 
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to a better world. Several events 
since the war began give an indica- 
tion that this ideal may actually 
be achieved. Certainly progress 
has been made in the direction of 
what is clearly a goal difficult to 
achieve. 

Freedom from Want is the sixth 
clause in the Atlantic Charter, and 
in this field there are clearly suc- 
cessive steps relative to food— 
freedom from hunger for all peo- 
ples, freedom from food deficiency 
diseases, freedom from the sickness 
and death that may be influenced 
by food, and finally the full vigour, 
length of life, mental development, 
health and happiness which may 
result from adequate nutrition. To 
this must be added fuller develop- 
ment of other health services, im- 
proved sanitation for larger groups 
of people, better housing, and such 
fundamental material improve- 
ments. 

A decent standard of living for 
all men is the goal which is pre- 
sented here. This demands pro- 
vision of the primary necessities 
which are required not only to 
avoid disease, but also for the 
attainment of good health. The 
most fundamental of these necessi- 
ties is adequate food, available to 
all. 

Possible Results 

For greater emphasis let us re- 
fer again to some of the results that 
are confidently expected to be ob- 
tained from an application of our 
knowledge of nutrition. 























There is no doubt that a little 
effort to supply the proper foods 
to every expectant mother would 
greatly reduce the troubles and 
hazards of childbirth, would hasten 
the recovery of the mother, and 
would assure life and health and 
strength to thousands of babies 
who would otherwise have died or 
been weaklings. 


Then again, when the child 
comes to school, current evidence 
suggests that he will learn more 
readily, play more happily, and 
generally fit into the the scheme of 
things more easily if he has been 
properly fed. We know too that 
the teeth will be better if the pre- 
natal and childhood diets have 
been good. 


When a person comes to the age 
for working, and the eyes, ears and 
fingers must all be used in office or 
in industry, once again proper 
nutrition is important. The future 
organization of society must sure- 
ly emphasize the value of adequate 
food in helping to prevent acci- 
dents, to avoid sore eyes, and to 
delay fatigue and mental dullness. 


All these factors are influenced by 
food. 


Sherman has emphasized for 
many years by his experiments on 
rats, showing that extra amounts 
of various foods have actually pro- 
longed life; and this prolongation is 
not, as it were, at the end of life, 
but rather it is an increase in the 
prime of life. Such evidence is not 
available for human beings, be- 
cause we have not the opportuni- 
ties nor the patience to find it, but 
the future may well emphasize this 


phase of the importance of eating 
the right foods. 

Throughout all this evidence 
there is the fact that we can at the 
same time wipe out all traces of 
dietary deficiency diseases, and of 
hunger. An influence would also be 
felt on the incidence of killers like 
tuberculosis, and even cancer. 


What is Lacking 

Canada is a_ food-exporting 
country. For a number of years we 
have thought in terms of a surplus 
of foods, although referring chiefly 
to wheat. How does it come about 
that under these conditions food 
is not being used right now in a 
manner to give all people the best 
health it can? 

That great pioneer for better use 
of food to establish a higher level 
of health, Sir John Orr, has led the 
way in showing how far a nation 
can be from a desirable goal. He 
said in 1939, “in the United King- 
dom the diet of at least 50 per 
cent of the population falls short 
of the desirable standard”. Similar 
results have been found in the 
United States, in Canada, in South 
America and elsewhere. Orr has 
conclusively shown that the ade- 
quacy of a family’s diet depends 
in no small measure on the family 
income. Large proportions of the 
population are not able to buy the 
food requirements set up as de- 
sirable. This statement recalls the 
fact that as early as 1890 Rown- 
tree calculated the cost of a diet 
then considered adequate and con- 
cluded that a large part of the 
population could not afford even 
this minimum. Similar calculations 














have gone equally unheeded, even 
to the present time, when, with 
apparently full employment, an 
adequate diet for every member of 
the family is still not possible on 
many wages. 

The fact that part of the popula- 
tion is not able to buy the foods 
indicated as needed does _ not 
necessarily mean that large pro- 
portions are starving, nor that 
they show widespread disease; nor 
does it even imply that we can be 
very precise about just how large 
a part of the population is in- 
volved, nor how undernourished 
they are. 

Unfortunately, however, an in- 
creased income does not guarantee 
adequate nutrition, and even if we 
had some kind of Utopia which 
raised the income of everyone in 
the country, it would still not 
guarantee to the public those bene- 
fits which we have suggested might 
be expected from adequate nutri- 
tion. People have been found 
spending twice as much on food 
as was needed for an adequate diet, 
yet they were not getting an ade- 
quate diet. Poverty is an impor- 
tant cause of undernutrition, but 
increased national income will not 
solve the nutrition problem. Even 
if uniformly distributed, the extra 
purchasing power does not neces- 
sarily go into food, nor into the 
right foods. A good deal more 
facilitation is required so that it 
will be difficult for the consumer 
not to be well nourished. 

Steps are needed to see that the 
right foods have been produced in 
quantities adequate for everyone, 
and that they are stored, trans- 





ported, processed, distributed, and 
finally handled by the consumer in 
a proper manner. From a practical 
standpoint we have not yet begun 
to know or to control all the losses 
of nutrients caused by _ poor 
storage, handling and preparation 
of foods. These considerations 
actually outweigh the point of 
what foods are grown. 

Even granted sufficient money, 
then, for a basic diet, people must 
be guided and assisted to an ade- 
quate diet. There must be the 
primary production of each type 
of foodstuff in quantities adequate 
for current needs, and for a carry- 
over sufficient to smooth out 
variations in yield. Such an agri- 
cultural policy on a_ nutritional 
basis has never existed in any 
country so far. Storage and market- 
ing losses must be reduced to a 
minimum. It must be realized that 
this production of food is for the 
purpose of adequately feeding 
people—not just getting some kind 
of stuff for them to eat. This con- 
sideration will also influence the 
processing and packaging of foods, 
which has been developed for the 
purposes of better sanitation, 
stability or convenience, but only 
rarely for better nutrition when 
eaten. Food industries are just be- 
ginning to realize that they should 
make a product as nutritous as it 
could be. 

Having brought our foods, under 
nutritional control, to the retail 
stores or other contacts with con- 
sumers, educational efforts both for 
the consumer and the clerk are 
needed. Probably this education 
on nutrition belongs in carefully 











integrated courses in all grades, 
in schools, together with the prac- 
tical interest and teaching value 
found in school lunch programs. 
Special attention will be given to 
the food needs of expectant 
mothers, of workers in industry, 
and of other special groups. 


Food Conference 

Considerations such as_ these 
have found voice in the findings of 
the United Nations’ Conference on 
Food and Agriculture held in Hot 
Springs, Virginia, May, 1943,* at 
which experts,—not diplomats,— 
from 44 nations discussed technical 
details relative to food. 


This Food Conference recognized 
the interdependence of the con- 
sumer and the producer, and em- 
phasized the need of national and 
international bodies so that the 
food policy and the agricultural 
policy of a nation are considered 
together in working towards a 
common goal. The goal for the 
Conference was freedom from want 
in relation to food, meaning an 
adequate and a suitable supply of 
food for every man. If more and 
better food is to be available for 
all people, producers must know 
what they are called upon to do, 
and they must also be assured that 
their labours will result in an ade- 
quate livelihood. 

The cause leading up to the 
Food Conference was_ probably 
the spectacle of starvation. and 
under-nutrition, with its inevitable 
toll of preventable ill-health, in a 
world full of bursting granaries. 


*The Final Act and Report is available for 
twenty cents from the U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 


People exist on the one hand with- 
out the foods needed for health, 
while other people have had foods 
that could not be sold. During de- 
pression eras wild policies of burn- 
ing, dumping or denaturing foods 
were followed, while people starved, 
instead of exploring means of mak- 
ing it possible for the hungry to 
eat. Added to this cause was un- 
doubtedly a feeling that a society 
would be better based on satisfy- 
ing these and other human wants, 
and that such a bold step would 
actually solve our economic diffi- 
culties. 

The Food Conference declared, 
“There has never been enough food 
for the health of all people. Pro- 
duction of food must be greatly 
expanded; we now have knowledge 
of the means by which this can be 
done. It requires imagination and 
firm will on the part of each gov- 
ernment and people to make use of 
that knowledge.” 

After examining the nutritional 
problem in Section I, the agricul- 
tural production problem in Section 
2, and the economic aspects in Sec- 
tion 3, the Conference declared 
that the goal of freedom from 
want can be reached. It empha- 
sized that we must first achieve 
freedom from hunger. This was 
envisaged as a special part of the 
immediate post-war problem, as 
distinct from a high nutritional 
level in a more distant future. It 
was therefore necessary to consider 
many topics from a short-term as 
well as a long-term view. 

It was stated as a premise that 
freedom from fear, especially rela- 
tive to future wars and aggressions, 








is essential before the full imple- 
mentation of the program for free- 
dom from want of food becomes 
possible. Furthermore the Con- 
ference placed duties squarely on 
ach nation, yet with an interna- 
tional influence, by saying: “The 
primary responsibility lies with 
each nation for seeing that its own 
people have the food needed for 
life and health .. . but each nation 
‘an fully achieve its goal only if all 
work together.” 

While the bold economic theory 
advanced by Sir John Orr to the 
effect that if all nations determined 
to concentrate on adequate food 
and housing, then employment and 
all else would follow, formed an 
undercurrent in the ideas at the 
Food Conference, actual economic 
discussions were somewhat more 
vague. Many were not quite 
willing to plunge whole-heartedly 
into the idea of producing enough 
food for all and bringing it to all 
men in whatever country they 
might live; there was much talk 
of “buffer stocks” and other de- 
vices to withdraw “surpluses”, 
however temporary, rather than 
talk of how to move them into use. 
There was talk of an “expanding 
world economy to provide the pur- 
chasing power sufficient to main- 
tain an adequate diet for all”. The 
Report says: “With full employ- 
ment in all countries, enlarged in- 
dustrial production, the absence of 
exploitation, an increasing flow of 
trade within and between coun- 
tries, an orderly management of 
domestic and international invest- 
ment and currencies, and sus- 
tained internal and _ international 








economic equilibrium, the food 
which is produced can be made 
available to all people.” This, how- 
ever, is merely delegating a funda- 
mental part of the task to some- 
one else. 


Part of the difficulty in solving 
the economic aspect of the pro- 
blem was the full recognition of the 
need for producers of food to re- 
ceive more adequate compensation 
than has been usual in the past, 
even though many consumers need 
help to buy adequate foods even 
at current prices. In this connec- 
tion the Conference Report makes 
several concrete suggestions de- 
signed to be of assistance. The fol- 
lowing is noteworthy: “In order 
to make it possible for people to 
help themselves in lowering costs 
of production, distribution and 
marketing, all countries are urged 
to consider the further establish- 
ment of producer and consumer 
co-operative societies; to examine 
their laws, regulations, and institu- 
tions to determine if legal or in- 
stitutional obstacles to co-opera- 
tives exist, and to make desirable 
adjustments.” 


Conference Recommendations 

Only study of the Final Act can 
reveal all the recommendations 
made, but some of special signifi- 

‘ance may be mentioned in con- 

clusion: — 

(1) The Conference recommended that the 
work begun at Hot Springs should be 
continued by an Interim Commission 
(which is meeting right now) charged 
(a) with drawing up plans for a per- 

food 

and agriculture so as to permit con- 


manent world organization on 


tinued collaboration in this field, and (d) “establish (or examine in this 
(b) with initiating some of the needed new light) national nutrition or- 
work; ganizations with ‘the responsibility 


of ascertaining food consumption 
habits and nutritional status’; pro- 
vide them with ‘adequate funds 
and facilities’; and ‘with the 
authority to bring their recom- 


(2) The governments of each participating 
country were urged to make a start at 
once. “Each advance in one field will 
strengthen and quicken advance in all 
others. Work already begun must be 
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continued. Once the war has been won mendations to the attention of the 
decisive steps can be taken.” public and to those agencies of 


yovernment which deal with agri- 
(3) It was declared that each government 5 - 


; culture and the framing of econo- 
should— 


mic and social policy’.” The pro- 

(a) “immediately undertake to in- 
crease their food resources and im- 
prove the diets of their people, 
reporting periodically to one 


posed national nutrition organiza- 
tion is obviously to advise on 
policy, but not to administer it; 


e another through the permanent (e) “re-examine, and if necessary re- 
organization on the state of their organize, existing agencies and 
national nutrition and on the steps review legislation concerned with 
being taken for its improvement”; health, agriculture, and nutrition 

(b) “take positive measures to im- to the end that food and nutri- 
prove the diets of its vulnerable tion policies may be efficiently 
groups: pregnant and_ nursing carried out”. 
women, infants, preschool and . ‘ j 
school children, adolescents, work- These and other clear directives 


ers, low income groups, especially towards a better world were care- 
those with large families”; fully prepared by thorough dis- 
(c) “undertake immediately to ascer-  eyssion among technical experts. 


tain the prevalence of specific ‘ 
a eee Speer’ Tt remains to be seen how far they 
deficiency diseases among. their ‘ 


peoples”; are put into operation. 
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| PUBLIC HEALTH AND HEALTH INSURANCE 
| ~% #3 or the ablest and most constructive briefs submitted to the Special 
| 


Committee on Social Security of the House of Commons, and to the Advisory 
Committee on Health Insurance, was that presented by the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association under the heading “Public Health and Health 
Insurance”. This brief has already been printed in full in the Proceedings of the 
Committee on Social Security. It has also been printed in pamphlet form by the 

| Canadian Life Insurance Officers Association and can be obtained, without charge, 
by writing to the Secretary of the Association, 302 Bay Street, Toronto. 


The brief deals in comprehensive fashion with the problems of organizing, 
on a suitable basis, the costs of medical care and makes constructive and 
interesting suggestions as to how this can best be done within the Canadian 
framework. It is well worth the study of individuals and groups interested in 
the advancement of the cause of Health Insurance in our country. 











Parts II and III will be printed in 
subsequent issues of WELFARE, 
and will deal with requisites in 
Adoption Legislation, and Tech- 
niques of Adoption Supervision. 


Essentials in Adoption Service 
Part 1— Basic Principles in Adoption 


DOPTION is essentially a mat- 
A ter of legal protection—a 
protection which the State 
extends equally to adopting par- 
ents and to the child being adopted. 
Through this means, mutual privi- 
leges, rights and _ responsibilities 
are established in a manner ap- 
proximating as nearly as may be 
that of real parenthood. Of course, 
this technical transfer of a child 
from his natural and legal guardi- 
ans to his adopting parents can 
be granted only when safeguards 
are provided and certain conditions 
met. It is the purpose of this 
publication to examine the out- 
standing among these and to indi- 
cate some of the problems which 
arise in giving effect to them. 


In Canadian ex- 
IMPORTANCE perience, adoption 
OF CHILD laws are the result 
Cane aD . of work done 
PROTECTION ; 
SERVICES under Child Pro- 


tection legislation. 
This fact is of supreme importance 
for it clearly illustrates that an 
adoption service can be seen in 
proper perspective only in relation- 
ship to the community provisions 
for the care of all its dependent 
children. 
Child care and protection agen- 
cies, primarily the Children’s Aid 
Societies, are therefore placed in a 





_ 1Factum of the Canadian Welfare Council 
in Supreme Court Reference Cases 1938, p. 2. 


position of great responsibility in 
respect to adoptions. They are 
specialists in guardianship and in 
child placing. The skills which they 
develop are the outstanding skills 
which are essential in sound adop- 
tion practices. Lack of leadership 
among child protection agencies 
would throw major adoption re- 
sponsibilities back on organizations 
which are not primarily organized 
to discharge them., This would 
prevent a clear approach to the in- 
creasingly specialized field of child 
placement in free, boarding and 
institutional care as well as adop- 
tions. 

Adoption work is also greatly 
influenced by the quality of work 
with unmarried mothers, by the 
policies of maternity homes and 
of child caring institutions. De- 
serted Wives’ and Children’s Main- 
tenance legislation, Mothers’ Al- 
lowances, relief and health services 


exercise indirect but important 
influences. 

COMMUNITY If sound supporting 
INTEREST IS oe eee 
ESSENTIAL lal to an effective 


adoption program, 
it is equally important to have a 
widespread understanding in the 
community both in regard to 
adoption and other forms of child 





2Pendleton, Ora. “A Decade of Experience 
in Adoption.” The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
November, 1940. 
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placement. There is, today, a 
growing appreciation of the special 
service which is being performed 
in safeguarding adoptions. The 
mistakes of former years, however, 
have a long history and a great 
part of the criticism levelled at 
adoption agencies is drawn from 
this source. An understanding at- 
titude is most noticeable where 
there has been a high average 
level for all types of child place- 
ment work over a period of years. 
All successful child welfare pro- 
grams rely upon local support. An 
adoption worker who knows what 
his locality thinks about adoption, 
strengthens his position regarding 
interpretation work. It may well 
be that emphasis should be placed 
not on adoptions at all, but on 
interpreting the special place and 
value of other forms of placement. 
The arguments of those who claim 
that there are good adoption homes 
for practically every “neglected” 
child will be finally settled when 
interested people have a clear pic- 
ture of the rights of natural par- 
ents, of the long-term needs of the 
child, and of the protection re- 
quired by adopting parents. 
The fine degree 
of skill which is 
so necessary for 
successful place- 
ment of children in adoption homes 
is built up through sound social 
work practices. Parents give up 
their children for adoption only 
under exceptional circumstances 
and in every instance there is need 
to have a detailed knowledge of all 
relevant factors. Nowhere is this 
more significant than in situations 


SOCIAL WORK 
IN THE ADOP- 
TION PROCESS 





affecting unmarried mothers. A 
social agency anxious to maintain 
a high standard of service will 
examine with great care the feasi- 
bility of maintaining the natural 
relationship between mother and 
child. The mother should be con- 
sulted when she is best able to 
reflect upon the alternative before 
her. There should be no attempt to 
take advantage of the apprehen- 
sions which may surround her at 
the time immediately preceding 
and following confinement. 


When the child is given up for 
adoption, the release should be 
handled in a manner which will 
leave no sense of unfairness in the 
mind of the parents or guardians. 
They should recognize the decision 
as their own, and as one made 
under as normal circumstances as 
possible. In this way injurious re- 
actions are likely to be reduced to 
a minimum. 


If the agency feels that the child 
is suitable for adoption, short-term 
boarding care is often advisable 
while the parents or unmarried 
mother decide whether to keep the 
child or release it. Action to estab- 
lish guardianship under Provincial 
child protection legislation may be 
necessary. Such action protects 
the child and provides adequate 
time to study its suitability for 
adoption. 


It is easy to say that in placing 
children for adoption, the needs of 
the child must come first. The 
actual working out of this prin- 
ciple, when prospective adopting 
parents are clamouring for chil- 
dren, is extremely difficult but it 








must be upheld if satisfactory 
placements are to be maintained. 

Great care must be taken to 
obtain complete information re- 
garding the child and his back- 
ground. A thorough medical ex- 
amination should be made, includ- 
ing a Wasserman test of the mother 
and of the child if he is over three 
months of age. Full details regard- 
ing the physical and mental health 
history of his parents and other 
members of the family group are 
essential in determining suitability 
for adoption. A mental hygiene 
report on the child is desirable in 
building up reliable knowledge of 
the possibilities for social and in- 
tellectual development. The worker 
herself should see the child and the 
people looking after him, in order 
that she may gain direct knowledge 
of his disposition. 

“Information on the social back- 
ground of the child is important 
especially where the adoption of 
very young children is concerned. 
No sound placement can be made 
unless adequate facts about the 
child’s family are available. The 
educational and work records of 
both parents and their families are 
significant as peculiarities or weak- 
nesses of parents or relatives may 
be present in the child. 

An enquiry, different in em- 
phasis, but equally important, must 
be carried out in respect to every 
applicant for a child. References 
have to be scrutinized, personali- 
ties of the proposed adopting par- 
ents observed, health assurances 
given, pertinent social factors in- 

Safeguarding Adoptions—Whitelaw, Jean, 


(Association of Children’s Aid Societies, 
roronto, 1939). 
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dicated and a reasonable stability 
and adequacy of income assured. 
The adoption worker must know 
the attitude of the prospective 
adopting parents towards each 
other, their motives in wanting a 
child, and their conception of what 
is involved in parenthood. 


These precautionary measures 
are the result of experience. Care- 
less examinations have caused chil- 
dren to be placed for adoption in 
homes beyond their capacities to 
make a_ successful adjustment. 
Nothing is more tragic for both the 
adopting parents and the child, 
unless it is a situation arising 
where a bright child has been 
adopted into a home which is not 
able to offer social and educational 
opportunities. In all adoption work 
there is an element of chance; one’s 
knowledge is never complete nor 
one’s judgment infallible, but 
sound investigations are one of the 
best ways of eliminating error. 

Sound knowledge of children 
and of prospective adopting par- 
ents permits the adoption worker 
to proceed towards placement with 
greater confidence. Whether a par- 
ticular child will make a better 
adjustment in one family or an- 
other of almost equal standing is 
a delicate matter to decide. Adop- 
tion workers, through experience, 
develop a fine degree of skill in 
choosing the adoption home best 
suited to the child’s peculiar needs. 
This skill may not be dependent 
entirely on recorded knowledge, 
but it is essential that the informa- 
tion on which it is based be accur- 
ate and complete. 


The value of a pro- 


VALUE OF ___ bationary _ period, 
SUPERVISION 47 by the child 
PERIOD Se ee 


lives with the 
adopting parents for a consider- 
able period before the completion 
of the adoption is gaining wider 
recognition. People who want chil- 
dren for adoption usually prefer 
infants. In many such cases phy- 
sical and mental characteristics 
have had little opportunity to indi- 
cate what the quality of their de- 
velopment is likely to be. A pro- 
bationary period forms an addi- 
tional protection for all parties 
concerned. Serious problems may 
arise in the home which may render 
it inadvisable to continue place- 
ment or the child itself may not 
develop satisfactorily. 

During the supervision period 
there is a good opportunity for 
observing the adopting parents 
and the child together. The atti- 
tude of the parents towards child 
care and training, towards each 
other in relation to the child and 
towards the child itself are im- 
portant. There are certain to be 
changes as time passes and social 
work with the family during these 
months should be the means of 
straightening out major misunder- 
standings and of detecting weak- 
nesses which might prevent com- 
pletion of the adoption. Help 
should be given the parents in 
constructively handling training 
problems which come up from time 
to time. It is most important that 
the adopting parents be given 
guidance regarding the best way 
to inform the child of his adoption. 
Other children in the home may 
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create a problem affecting the 
child for adoption about which the 
social worker can not only give 
assistance but increase her know- 
ledge of how the family meets 
their own difficulties. 


The value of the probationary 
period should be more widely ap- 
preciated. Even among adoption 
workers there is no agreement as 
to how long it should be. Existing 
periods vary from six months to 
two years. A period longer than 
two years would have the tendency 
to destroy confidence in the whole 
adoption process. However, short 
periods of six months are not long 
enough to evaluate carefully the 
adjustment of the child and the 
adopting parents. There should 
always be provision whereby the 
waiting period can be waived in 
very exceptional circumstances. 
Where children have been living 
with foster parents for years and 
are satisfactorily adjusted there is 
usually no necessity for insisting 
on the full waiting period. 


In any one pro- 
vince there should 
be uniformity of 
practice and this 
necessitates the active participa- 
tion of provincial officials. Usually 
the provincial superintendent 
under our Child Welfare Acts is 
the provincial officer under adop- 
tion legislation and this greatly 
facilitates the working out of uni- 
form practices. 


RELATION TO 
PROVINCIAL 
AUTHORITIES 


Sound adoption legislation re- 
quires the provincial officer, either 
directly or through the local Chil- 
dren’s Aid Societies, which are his 














deputies, to investigate matters 
similar to the following: 

(a) the circumstances and char- 

acter of the petitioner, 

(b) The fitness of the petitioner 
to assume parentage by 
adoption, 
the fitness of the child for 
adoption, 
the mental and physical fit- 
ness of the child’s natural 
parents, 
the length of time the child 
has been in the petitioner’s 
home. 

The provincial officer would then 
have to certify in writing regard- 
ing the advisability of the adop- 
tion. A copy of this document 
would be placed in the hands of 
the local organization carrying out 
the details of the adoption and 
would be filed with the court. Such 
a safeguard is not provided for in 
all our adoption Acts. As a pre- 
cautionary measure it has great 
value, in that it recognizes in a 
continuous and effective way the 
responsibility of the province for 
the working out of sound proce- 
dures. It is a check upon place- 
ment for adoption by individuals 
or through second rate agencies. 
No uniformity of practice would 
be possible if the consent of the 
provincial officer was not necessary 
in every case. Moreover, where 
Children’s Aid Societies are well 
organized, it stimulates the carry- 
ing out of more extensive social 
work in the handling of adoptions. 
Such far reach- 
ing matters as 
the transfer of 
guardianship through adoption 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


THE COURT IN 
ADOPTION WORK 





must be completed by formal legal 
proceedings. However, the neces- 
sity for this does not place in the 
hands of the judge the responsi- 
bility for making, through the 
court, a thorough investigation into 
the adoption home in question. 
Where social work practices are 
well advanced, he is able to obtain 
all the necessary material from the 
social agency handling the details 
of the adoption. Thus the formal 
completion of adoption cases is 
gradually becoming a co-operative 
matter. 

There has been considerable dis- 
cussion at different times regarding 
the courts which are best suited 
for the handling of adoption cases. 
‘In England adoption orders may 
be made by a magistrate or by a 
justice of the peace. In our differ- 
ent adoption laws, the courts are 
usually specifically mentioned in 
the statute with the provision 
that additional courts may be 
named by Order-in-Council. This 
course has much to recommend it. 
Whatever court is best equipped 
should be authorized to act. In 
some provinces, the Supreme 
Court may be chosen. The Juven- 
ile Court may be selected in some 
areas and in other areas in the 
same province the County or Dis- 
trict Court may also be named. 
County and District Courts or 
their equivalent are usually used. 


No matter what court is chosen, 
there is an obligation on the part 
of agencies bringing adoption cases 
before it to interpret adoption 
procedures in a manner which will 





4Factum of the Canadian Welfare Council, 
Supreme Court Reference Cases 1988. 





present to the court a clear picture 
of their reasonableness. The courts 
should be the strongest supporters 
of reliable adoption procedures. 


The whole adop- 


PROTECTING tion process is a 
CONFIDENTIAL delicate one and 
VALUE OF 

ADOPTIONS a d equa te pro- 


visions should be 
available for assuring that confi- 
dential information will be safe- 
guarded. Privacy of court hearing 
should be assured by having the 
application heard in Chambers. No 
the 
adoption order of the fact of illegi- 


mention should be made in 


timacy. The papers used in the 


adoption application should be 
sealed and should be opened for 
inspection only under the direction 
of the judge or of the provincial 


official in charge of the Act. 


It is highly desir- 
BIRTH 


CERTIFICATES ble:that adopted 


children should be 
able to secure birth registrations 
under their adoptive names. A 
adoption order 


copy of every 


should be sent to the Registrar of 


‘Vital Statistics who, in a Special 


Register, records all decrees of 
absolute adoption of children, the 
name of any child so adopted, the 
surnames of the adopted parents 
and the date of birth of the child 
if born in the province.* * Provision 
should be made for notifying other 
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provinces if the child is born out- 
side the province in which he is 
being adopted. The province in 
which the child was born should 
thereupon alter its vital statistics 
records so that a birth certificate 
in the adoptive name may be 
secured. 

When application is made for a 
birth 
child, the Registrar, upon payment 
of a small fee, will give a birth 
certificate from the entry in the 
Adopted Children’s Register. 


certificate of an adopted 


Adoption standards 
tend to reflect com- 
munity standards of child welfare. 
Where Children’s Aid Societies are 
doing good placement work in 
foster home care, they are also 


SUMMARY 


usually following sound adoption 
practices. In areas where Chil- 
dren’s Aid work is poorly organ- 
ized, and where the Provincial 
Child Welfare Department is not 
progressive, standards are low. A 
fine sense of appreciation for good 
adoption practices is not likely to 
come in these areas until the local 
communities demand a more pro- 
child 
stimulating the 


gressive welfare 
thus 


Government to lend 


program, 
Provincial 
its full co- 
J.E.L. 


5The Vital Statistics Act, S.M. 1933, C.51, 
(Section 33). 

GAn Act to Amend 
Act,” S.M. 1989, C.81. 


operation. 





“The Vital Statistics 








Crisis in Manpower 


for Social Work 


HE critical shortage of quali- 

fied social workers in Canada 

is endangering the nation’s 
ability to maintain its regular 
essential Provincial and  com- 
munity welfare services, its special 
war-time welfare programs as well 
as limiting seriously the possibility 
of adequately developing post-war 
plans for social security and public 
welfare. This is the point of view 
expressed in a brief recently sub- 
mitted to Mrs. Rex Eaton, Asso- 
ciate Director (Women’s Division) 
of National Selective Service, on 
behalf of the Canadian Schools of 
Social Work, the Canadian Associ- 
ation of Social Workers, and the 
Canadian Welfare Council. 


The 24-page memorandum* on 
the social work supply situation in 
Canada voices a strong plea for 
Federal financial support of social 
work training. It recommends 
Federal assistance to supplement 
what Provincial and other authori- 
ties have already done to publicize 
the need for additional students, to 
strengthen the training program 
and to provide scholarships for stu- 
dents who might not otherwise, for 
financial reasons, be able to enter 
the course at one of the seven 
Canadian Schools. 


As far back as the 1942 sessions 
of the Canadian Conference on 
Social Work held in Montreal, the 
question of recruitment and train- 





*Copies of the memorandum are available 
from the Canadian Welfare Council at 19¢ 
a copy. 


ing of suitable personnel for the 
social work profession had emerged 
as a problem of major importance. 
In particular was this apparent to 
the groups’ representing the 
Schools of Social Work, the Cana- 
dian Association of Social Workers, 
and the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil. As a result of preliminary dis- 
cussions at that time a committee 
was set up to study the whole 
question. 


~ 


After careful consideration by : 
small sub-committee in Ottawa, a 
memorandum on the manpower 
situation in the social work field 
was compiled and presented to the 
appropriate officials in National 
Selective Service and also to cer- 
tain other Government depart- 
ments. 


In its own words the purpose of 
the memorandum was— 


(1) to demonstrate the serious deficiency 
existing throughout Canada today in 
the supply of properly trained and 
qualified social workers, for special 
wartime as well as essential peace- 
time services; 

to indicate the steps which have al- 
ready been taken in an effort to meet 
the increased needs; and 

(3) to point to the need for assistance 
from the Federal Government (a pre- 
cedent for which exists in regard to 
the training of nurses) for the pur- 
pose of supplementing and reinforcing 
the steps listed under (2) which have 
proved inadequate to maintain the 
necessary supply. 


“The case for special assistance from the 
Federal Government is based in large part 
on the fact that a major reason for the 
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present shortage is the absorption into 
Federal wartime services of a comparatively 
large number of qualified workers formerly 
on the staffs of the so-called peace-time 
agencies. These agencies, many of whom 
are undertaking important work for 
Federal wartime agencies (such as_ the 
Dependents’ Allowance Board and_ the 
Dependents’ Board of Trustees) are thus 
obliged to replenish their depleted staffs 
with recently graduated, less experienced 
workers, or with partially trained person- 
nel; and even so, the supply of workers 
graduating from the schools is tending to 
diminish, even in the face of the increased 
need. Practically no male workers are 
graduating: the few who are still enrolled 
will for the most part be diverted to the 
armed services immediately on completing 
their courses: and the supply of female 
students entering the schools is suffering 
from the fact that higher wages are often 
being offered in other fields, without the 
necessity of investing time and money in 
any extra training.” 
The Present Situation 

In outlining the present situation 
in the field of social work the 
memorandum points out how diffi- 
cult it is to make any reliable 
estimate of the number of social 
workers now operating in Canada. 
Problems of qualification, of defini- 
tion and of area enter into the pic- 
ture and further complicate it. 
Equally is it difficult to estimate 
how many and what types of posi- 
tions are considered to require the 
services of social workers. The field 
in which these services are being 
used is rapidly expanding, largely 
in the public welfare and Service 
fields. 

The Canadian Association of 
Social Workers has_ established 
certain basic minima in order to 
qualify persons for membership in 
the professional organization, but 
it is well known that by no means 
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all the eligible social workers in 
Canada have applied for this re- 
cognition. In addition to those 
qualified for membership, there are 
a great many people holding what 
are recognized as social work posi- 
tions who are completely untrained 
or only partially qualified tech- 
nically. It is estimated that there 
are probably three thousand per- 
sons in Canada holding social work 
positions, less than one-third of 
whom have had any professional 
training. 

Although it is recognized that 
the war has greatly stepped up the 
demand for people with social work 
training and experience, there is 
no reason to believe that with the 
cessation of hostilities there will be 
a drop in demand for such services. 
On the contrary, there is every 
reason to expect that there will be 
an ever growing expansion through- 
out the reconstruction period and 
as the greater acceptance of public 
responsibility for social security 
measures and the social insurances 
becomes more widespread, persons 
with basic training in social work 
will be increasingly in demand. 

The memorandum breaks down 
the estimated need to a provincial 
level, as well as forecasting possible 
future developments in the Federal 
field, and the necessary and ex- 
pected expansion of private social 
work in all areas. Its first section 
concludes with the following: — 

“In our opinion, however, it is clear that 
there will be a steady, and in fact a per- 
sistent demand for approximately 125 to 
150 workers annually from 1943 on; and 
it is because of the fact that qualified 


workers are not being turned out from our 
training schools in sufficient quantities to 








meet this sustained demand that we feel 
the time has come to take steps which will 
ensure a larger number of graduate workers 
than has been available up to the present.” 


Efforts to Meet the Problem 

Part II deals with the efforts 
that have already been made to 
meet the problem; the opening of 
new training schools, scholarships 
and bursaries available, the as- 
sistance to training projects given 
by some provincial governments, 
and the special courses that some 
Schools have organized as a war- 
time measure. 


The Solution 

Part III is quoted in part as it 
sums up the situation and outlines 
a plan whereby the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which has already made 
wide demands on social work per- 
sonnel, should facilitate training 
programs both by grants to the 
recognized Schools and through a 
generous number of scholarships. 

“Because of its interest, both now and 
in the future years of peace, in the main- 
tenance of an adequate supply of qualified 
people trained in social welfare matters, the 
Federal Government should take steps 
immediately to match the interest and sup- 
port which has been given to the Schools 
of Social Work by the various Provincial 
Governments. The Federal Government has 
contributed very largely to the creation of 
the shortage of social workers by becoming 


suddenly involved in large-scale welfare 
programs. This situation has developed 


with the war, but is not entirely due to 
the war, and it requires very little thought 
to convince the average person that the 
Federal Government’s participation in 
large-scale welfare programs is not likely 
to diminish, but rather to expand even 
further in the post-war period. This being 
the case, it is not too soon to make the 
necessary provision for the type of person- 
nel that will be required on a permanent 
basis in the post-war period, particularly 
since this same type of personnel is urgently 
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needed now in wartime and in connection 
with the Federal Government’s own 
time programs. 

The memorandum suggests that 
the Federal Government should 
set aside a sum sufficient to pro- 
vide for scholarships in the various 
Schools of Social Work which 
would enable promising students 
to qualify for the profession who 
might not otherwise be able to 
afford this post-graduate training. 
It also suggests that additional 
sums be provided from the Federal 


war- 


source to enable the Schools to 
strengthen their teaching staffs 
and to conduct more active re- 


cruiting campaigns. 

“It is clear that unless some steps such 
as the above are taken to encourage stu- 
dents to enter this very necessary profes- 
sional field, the supply of male students 
will almost completely dry up in the course 
of the 1943-44 year and there will be 
almost equal difficulty in maintaining an 
adequate supply of female students. These 
latter find themselves in a position that 
they can take jobs immediately at salaries 
higher than they are likely to get for the 
first few years in social work after they 
have invested one or two years of time and 
money in acquiring further professjonal 
training. It will be difficult enough to re- 
cruit an adequate supply of workers even 
with scholarships available as proposed; it 
will be practically impossible without some 
financial help of this kind for prospective 
students. 

“The balance of the amount suggested, 
namely, that portion which it is proposed 
to use for general publicity and recruiting 
purposes, should be made available to the 
Schools direct on a basis to be worked out 
between the Federal authority made 
responsible for the program and representa- 
tives of the Schools themselves.” 


The memorandum closes with an 
appendix which includes a note on 
the background of social work, its 
definition, and the areas in which 
it functions. N.L. 


La Société de 


l Aide a lEnfance 


"ENFANT, €tre faible par nature, 
a besoin de la protection du 
milieu familial et il ne saurait 
atteindre lage d’adulte sans l’ac- 
tion concertée de son peére et de 
sa mere. Issu des deux et ayant 
recu de chacun un apport distinct, 
il requiert le concours des deux 
pour atteindre un parfait épanouis- 
sement de toutes ses facultés. 


La famille est donc le milieu 
normal ou doit grandir l'enfant. 
Puisque la famille est la cellule la 
plus importante de la société et 
que faisant partie dune telle 
société elle est tenue a certaines 
obligations, elle ne saurait faillir 
a ces obligations sans rompre lhar- 
monie voulue par Dieu méme. Le 
cas échéant, i.e., lorsque la famille 
se soustrait a sa tache, l’Etat se 
doit d’intervenir non pas dans le 
but unique de se poser en juge 
arbitraire, mais toujours en vue du 
bien commun de la société dont il 
se doit de protéger les intéréts. A 
Venfant ayant perdu ou en danger 
de perdre la protection normale de 
son foyer, toute société doit offrir 
soin et protection. C’est pour cela 
que lon retrouve dans la plupart 


de nos provinces canadiennes cette 


oeuvre sociale qui s’appelle “So- 
ciété de PAide a l’Enfance”. 


But de la Société de l’ Aide 
a l Enfance 
Le but que s’assigne la Société 
de l’Aide a l’enfance est d’aider les 


Assistant sociale de la Société de l’Aide 
& VEnfance d’Ottawa et du comté de Carle- 
ton, 
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parents a remplir leurs obligations 
de parents, de les y obliger si c’est 
nécessaire, et lorsque ceci parait 
impossible de les remplacer. Un tel 
organisme peut étre  considéré 
comme un allié de l’individu, de la 
famille et en l’occurence, de l’Etat. 
Elle est aussi un instrument trés 
efficace dans la revendication des 
droits et privileges de lenfance 
aupres des gouvernements. 

Devant l’acuité de certains pro- 
blemes sociaux particuliers a l’en- 
fance, la société s’est émue et a fait 
pression auprées des gouvernements, 
qui, prenant conscience de leurs 
responsabilités ont édifié une légis- 
lation pour protéger l’enfance en 
péril. Le principe suivant semble 
avoir inspiré notre  législation 
canadienne destinée a la sauve- 
garde de l’enfance: “Les parents 
sont reconnus légalement comme 
étant les gardiens naturels de leurs 
enfants. Par conséquent, ils doivent 
procurer & ceux-la une formation 
physique, intellectuelle, morale et 
religieuse suffisante. Mais. s’ils 
faillissent a leur tache d’éduca- 
teurs, la société doit assumer cette 
responsabilité, apres avoir tenté 
par tous les moyens possibles de 
permettre aux parents de déchar- 
ger leurs obligations envers leurs 
enfants. Dans ce cas, les droits des 
parents sur leurs enfants sont mis 
entre des mains responsables soit 
temporairement, soit jusqu’a la 
majorité de l’enfant.” 








La législation canadienne confie 
ordinairement a la Société de l’Aide 
a l’Enfance le soin de faire le tra- 
vail social préventif qui permettra 
de renflouer la barque familiale a 
la dérive et de la sauver du deé- 
sastre complet. 


Organisation de la S.A.E. 

Ce bref énoncé du but de la 
Société de l’Aide a l’Enfance laisse 
entrevoir qu’elle a deux fonctions 
principales: protéger la famille et 
protéger l’enfant. Je ne _ saurais 
mieux illustrer ce double rdle qu’en 
décrivant les services de notre 
Société de l’Aide a l’Enfance a Ot- 
tawa (nous nous occupons aussi du 
comté de Carleton). Elle est or- 
ganisée de facon a répartir le 
travail en deux divisions princi- 
pales afin de rendre son travail 
social plus efficace. La premiere 
division dite de “protection” com- 
prend deux sections dont lune 
s’occupe des familles et l’autre des 
parents non mariés. La seconde 
division voit a la recherche de 
foyers nourriciers pour les enfants 
qui temporairement ou en perma- 
nence doivent étre soustraits a leur 
milieu familial, surveille ces en- 
fants dans ces mémes foyers ou 
dans les institutions. Cette division 
s’occupe aussi de l’adoption des 
enfants. 


Je me bornerai a décrire le tra- 
vail de la division de protection, 
puisque dans un article subséquent, 
Mlle Gabrielle Bourque traitera du 
soin et de la surveillance que notre 
société accorde aux enfants. 

Notre division de protection est 
virtuellement une oeuvre familiale 
a l’intérieur de la Société de l’Aide 
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a lenfance. On y accepte tous les 
cas ou il semble y avoir négligence 
d’enfants. Le principe fondamental 
qui guide l’action de cette division 
de notre travail est celui que nous 
avons déja énoncé: chaque en- 
fant, au cours de ses années de 
croissance requiert un minimum 
d’attention et de soin répondant a 
toutes ses exigences. De plus, ce 
développement doit se faire dans 
le milieu normal de la famille. 
Aussi employons-nous_ tous les 
moyens possibles pour améliorer 
les conditions de la famille désa- 
vantagée afin de sauvegarder avant 
tout lunité familiale et de prévenir, 
dans la plus grande mesure pos- 
sible, une séparation méme tempo- 
raire. Si aprés une longue période 
de traitement social (case work), 
lassistante sociale réalise que mal- 
gré ses efforts, la famille n’est pas 
un lieu favorable au développement 
de l’enfant, elle en retire ce dernier 
en vertu méme des pouvoirs dont 
elle est investie. Cette mesure n’est 
pas prise a la légére et nous n’y 
avons recours qu’en cas d’absolue 
nécessité, car & moins de raison 
tres sérieuse, il est non seulement 
pénible mais antisocial de disperser 
une famille. 

Au cours de l’absence de l’en- 
fant, l’assistante sociale tente de 
réhabiliter la famille, de la réor- 
ganiser et de préparer le retour de 
Penfant. Si cette absence doit étre 
assez longue ou permanente, la 
S.A.E. demande la tutelle tempo- 
raire ou permanente de l’enfant. 
Cette méme mesure s’impose dans 
le cas d’enfants orphelins de pére 
et de mére ou d’enfants aban- 
donnés. 














La Société admet généralement 
sous ses soins les familles dont le 
probleme social n’est pas celui du 
manque de ressources financiéres 
(d’autres oeuvres existent pour 
s’occuper de tels cas) mais bien de 
celles qui souffrent de “désorganisa- 
tion sociale” rendant ainsi le foyer 
impropre a la sécurité de enfant. 
Les causes de cette désorganisation 
sont les suivantes: maladie grave 
des parents, surtout dans le cas de 
la mére; mort ou désertion de la 
mere; séparation des _ parents, 
désordre moral, inconduite ou in- 
curie des parents, etc. 

Six auxiliaires sociales sont ordi- 
nairement au service de la Société 
de Aide a l’Enfance pour s’occu- 
per de ces familles désorganisées. 
Chacune de ces travailleuses so- 
ciales est responsable d’un terri- 
toire délimité. Elles arrivent a 
répondre aux besoins (dans la 
mesure ou cela est humainement 
possible!) de la ville d’Ottawa et 
des municipalités du comté de 
Carleton. Voila trés succintement 
décrit le travail que nous accom- 
plissons pour la famille  légi- 
timement constituée. 

Notre section des parents non 
mariés s’occupe exclusivement des 
cas d’illégitimité. On tente de faire 
réaliser aux intéressés leurs res- 
ponsabilités respectives envers lun 
et autre et envers leur enfant. Au 


cas ou la paternité ne peut étre 
établie, la mére, si elle le peut, 
garde son enfant avec elle. Si par 
contre, il doit étre placé dans une 
institution ou un foyer, elle con- 
tribuera, dans la mesure de ses 
moyens, a son _ entretien. Nos 
assistantes sociales travaillent a la 
réhabilitation de la fille-mére, lui 
trouvent de l’emploi, prennent les 
dispositions nécessaires pour son 
hospitalisation et s’occupent d’or- 
ganiser ses loisirs d’une facon saine, 
enfin lui offrent tous les secours 
physiques et moraux dont elle a 
besoin. 

Tels sont les diverses phases du 
travail de la Société de l’Aide a 
l’Enfance sous l’aspect “protection 
de la famille”. La prochaine livrai- 
son de “WELFARE” compleétera 
ce bref apercu des services de la 
Société de lAide a l’Enfance en 
démontrant comment elle vient en 
aide a l’enfant sans soutien et 
négligé. 

Nos enfants sont notre capital 
le plus important et a eux appar- 
tiendra de faconner la société de 
demain. I] n’est done pas super- 
flu que nos oeuvres sociales s’ef- 
forcent de préparer de leur mieux 
lavenir de ces petits & qui nous 
devons souhaiter de vivre dans un 
monde qui connaitra la paix et qui 
leur permettra de s’épanouir pleine- 
ment. 





6c 

H APPINEss and unhappiness have been little studied by science, yet happi- 
ness is one of our most cherished goals. As economic institutions are the clue 
to our standard of living, so, perhaps, the institution of the family is nearest 


that elusive thing called happiness.” 


—From Review of Findings, President’s Research 
Committee on Social Trends, as reprinted in 
Recreation, September, 1943. 





s WELFARE goes to press, 
seven of the nineteen cam- 
paigns are definitely over 

the top and six others are in 
assured positions beyond the nine- 
ty per cent mark. 


The highest objective ever set by 
a welfare appeal in Canada — 
$1,553,226—was reached and ex- 
ceeded by Toronto’s United Wel- 
fare Fund. “Combined Operations” 
in that city were successful, setting 
a heartening pace for other cam- 
paigns throughout the country. 


Montreal Financial Federation, 
always a leader, came out this fall 
with a new name—Welfare Federa- 
tion of Montreal—and a campaign 
goal which had been very sub- 
stantially increased over all pre- 
vious years. They carried the addi- 
tional $122,000 and slipped into 
the 100% place almost on the 


City AND NAME OF CAMPAIGN 

Edmonton Community Chest................... 
Halifax Community Fund...................... 
Hamilton United Home Front.................. 
Kingston Community Chest...... nek Oath a 
Lachine Federated Charities.................... 
Lethbridge Community Chest.................. 
London Community Chest................. 
Montreal—Welfare Federation of Montreal...... 

Combined Jewish Appeal............ 

Federation of Catholic Charities. .... 


Niagara Falls—Greater Niagara Community Chest......... 


Ottawa United Welfare Campaign............... 
Regina Community Chest...................... 
Saint John United Services Campaign........... 
Saskatoon Community Chest................. 
Toronto—United Welfare Fund................. 


Vancouver—Combined Welfare Appeal.......... 


Victoria—Community Chest and Salvation 
Army Joint Appeal............. 


Winnipeg—Community Chest of Greater Winnipeg........ 





Community Chest Campaign Results 


tick of official closing time, which 
again gave promise to the smaller 
campaigns. 


Montreal’s Combined Jewish Ap- 
peal, Montreal Federation of 
Catholic Charities, Ottawa, Winni- 
peg and Lethbridge reported col- 
lections over 100%, while Edmon- 
ton, Hamilton, Kingston, London, 
Regina and Saskatoon have from 
92 to 98% and feel certain of their 
total objectives. 


The tempo of all the campaigns 
this year has been slow, due chief- 
ly to shortage of canvassers and 
difficulties in transportation. The 
indications are that final results, 
to appear in December WEL- 
FARE, will show that all cam- 
paigns now under 100% will either 
have made their objectives or will 
have greatly improved their pre- 
sent positions. 


Percentage 
Amount oO 
Objective Collected Objective 

ba iecesktere le $ 98,000 $ %6,417 98.3% 
hse teats 127 ,000 106 ,299 83.7% 
Parad ; 172 ,000 166 ,819 92. % 
i Rrhievis Goer 32 ,000 30 ,000 93.7% 

bist Bicdeves ote : 5,000 No Report 
43 ,000 48 ,200 112.0% 
ptchiseateleiea 95 ,000 90 000 94.7% 
Be ae atm nis 874 ,000 874 ,000 100.0% 
ant Ne rte 583 ,000 606 ,534 104. % 
Oe hae Os 223 ,450 223 ,573 100. % 
25 ,000 18 ,750 75. % 
Keen wes 204 ,000 204 ,000 100. % 
eae hae 36 ,000 35 ,600 98.8% 
Puce teeta 61 ,000 54,100 88.7% 
Keceln deat 33 ,000 32,580 98.7% 
Borel ante ore 1,553,226 1,583,261 101.9% 
Saitw Cees 501 ,736 426 ,325 85. % 
Teer 85 ,000 63 ,000 74.1% 
325 ,000 334,727 103. % 


$5,076,412 $4,994,185 98.4% 





Ottawa's Garland House 


HESE are days in which new 
developments in the social 
work field are reported on 
all sides, but none has occasioned 
greater interest in the Ottawa area 
than the new project undertaken 
by the Children’s Aid Society of 
Ottawa and Carleton County, 
which provides that Society with 
the up-to-date and scientific facili- 
ties of an observation home and 
the nucleus of a child welfare centre 
which should be of increasing value 
in services to Ottawa’s dependent 
and neglected children. 


Through the generosity of the 
Board of the Ottawa Protestant 
Children’s Hospital, the buildings 
at 633 Rideau Street, and much 
valuable equipment, have been 
donated to the Children’s Aid 
Society, and are being utilized as a 
reception home and to house the 
office of the Society. The nurses’ 
residence, known as the Lady 
Stanley Institute, is the operating 
centre from which the staff serves 
the children of Ottawa and the 
surrounding county. 


The hospital building, which has 
been named “Garland House” as a 
tribute to Mrs. John H. Garland, 
President of the Ottawa Protestant 
Children’s Hospital, who for many 
years has devoted herself to the 
furtherance of child welfare in this 
city, will be used as a reception 
home for children being admitted 
to the care of the Society. Their 
stay will be short, usually ten to 


Mrs. Henshaw is the Executive Director of 
the Children’s Aid Society of Ottawa and 
Carleton County. 
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fourteen days unless it be necessary 
to retain them longer to make diet 
adjustments or give them special 
care recommended by the staff 
pediatrician. 

During their residence in Gar- 
land House they will be examined 
and treated by the doctor, and den- 
tist, their behaviour will be ob- 
served and clothing secured for 
them. That is, they will be pre- 
pared to go to a foster home or 
institution selected on the basis of 
the individual needs of the child- 
ren. 

For years the Society operated 
without a reception home, children 
were placed direct to foster homes 
and institutions. While this seemed 
to be desirable, as the institutions 
gave shelter care to children in 
most age groups, the Society al- 
ways experienced difficulty in 
making adequate plans for babies, 
and problem children who needed 
to be observed prior to placement. 
As a result of the war pressures it 
became evident that the Society 
could not continue to meet the 
ever increasing demands upon it 
and it was evident that the es- 
tablisment of a reception home 
was essential to meet an emer- 
gency situation. At the close of 
the war the situation will be re- 
evaluated in order that the moral 
obligation of the Society to use the 
buildings in the best interests of 
child welfare shall be fully realized. 

The community is showing a 
great deal of interest in the new 








project. Many clubs have taken 
responsibility in equipping and 
maintaining rooms in Garland 
House in order to increase the 
facilities for observation and play. 


The May Court Club continues 
to maintain two bedrooms which 
they formerly provided with equip- 
ment when the Hospital was in 
operation. 


The Kiwanis Club has under- 
taken to set up the two play- 
grounds at a cost of $600, one 
equipped with jungle gym teeter- 
totters, swings, sand boxes, etc., 
for pre-school children. The other 
will be complete with swings, and 
equipment for games which are of 
interest to school age groups. 

Inside, a large playroom is being 
finished by the Lions Club for 
children under six years of age. 
The selection of equipment is based 
on the findings of the Institute for 
Child Study, and Government re- 
commendations for Wartime Day 
Nurseries. They recognize that ade- 
quate facilities for play and train- 
ing of children are essential to 
their care and happiness. Junior 
furniture and newer educational 
toys of all kinds are being pro- 
vided in sufficient number to en- 
sure a rich environment for the 
children. 


The dining-room, reading and 
study room for the older children, 
and games room are to be attrac- 
tively furnished. 


Garland House will be operated 
by well-trained, experienced per- 
sonnel. Mrs. Robert Putman, R.N., 
is Supervisor and is assisted by an 
adequate staff of graduate nurses, 
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recreational supervisors, main- 
tenance and household staff. The 
Society’s physician is in charge of 
medical care and gives intensive 
supervision to children who are 
presenting problems. 


The Health League, Red Cross 
Food Administration Unit, and 
the Women’s Volunteer Services 
have rendered valuable assistance 
in canning fruit, much of which 
was donated. Due to their efforts 
the shelves of the store room are 
lined with all kinds of canned 
fruits and juices for the children. 

Sewing and knitting groups are 
assisting in making clothing for 
the children. 

The school children are actively 
participating in the project too. 
The girls at the Vocational School 
have canned fruits. The girls’ sew- 
ing classes are making infants’ 
garments. The Boys’ Vocational 
School has undertaken the con- 
struction of newer educational 
toys, made to specifications which 
have been worked out by the child 
study experts, and which will be 
placed in the Lions Club playroom. 


It is the expectation of the 
Society that these buildings will 
provide the nucleus of a real child- 
ren’s centre. Already there is an 
indication that this will be a fact. 
The May Court Club operates a 
Well Baby Clinic under the aus- 
pices of the Children’s Aid Society 
with Dr. Fred W. Jeffrey as 
pediatrician. This modern and 
well-equipped clinic serves a large 
number of children in the imme- 
diate vicinity. The Red Cross 
Transport Offices are also on the 
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premises. The drivers co-operate 
closely with the Children’s Aid 
Society in conveying children to 
and from Garland House. Further- 
more, Judge Allan Fraser of the 
Family Court has adjourned all 
sittings of the Court to the 
Children’s Aid Society when deal- 
ing with cases under the Children’s 
Protection Act. 


are assisting in establishing Gar- 
land House at a time when the 
need for service has never been so 
great. More children are coming 
to the Society who are less well 
fed, less well dressed and less well 
trained than ever before. They 
require carefully chosen foster 
homes and carefully planned rou- 
tines to fill their needs. The opera- 


The Society is most grateful for 
the generosity of the Board of the 
Ottawa Protestant Children’s Hos- 
pital and the many friends who 


tion of Garland House makes pos- 
sible the observation and study of 
the children on which these plans 
must rest. 


‘c 
Tw CAN interrupt the improvement of a road and ten years later go on 
with it about where you left off, but if you interrupt decent care for children 
and ten years later begin again to feel responsible for them, you can by no means 
begin where you left off. You find them irreparably grown up, and grown up 
wrong—enemies and liabilities of their communities rather than friends and 
assets.” —Dorothy Canfield Fisher in 
Recreation, September, 1943. 





SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE—LAVAL UNIVERSITY 


QO. September 20th, a social service department was opened in connection 
with the School of Social Science of Laval University, Quebec City. This 
department will meet a long felt need for trained social workers for Quebec City 
and the surrounding area. Reverend G. Poulin, o.f.m., Ph. D., will be head of this 
department and will be assisted by Mr. Roger Marier, M.A., LL.D., a graduate 
of the School of Social Work, Catholic University of Washington. Other members 
of the teaching staff are Miss Hayda Denault, Executive Director of the newly 
formed Quebec Family Service; Miss Therese Morrisset, also of the Quebec 
Family Service; Reverend J. T. Delos, o.p., a sociologist of international reputa- 
tion; Mr. Tadeusz Poznanski, statistician; Dr. J. C. Miller, psychiatrist; Dr. 
Jean Gregoire, Deputy Minister of the Provincial Department of Health and 
Public Welfare; Mr. M. L. Beaulieu of the Quebec Bar; Miss Ann 
Gray, Secretary to the Quebec Dependents’ Advisory Committee of the De- 
pendents’ Board of Trustees; Dr. Andre Simard, and Dr. Wilfrid Leblond. 
Already twenty full-time students have registered for the course. They will get 
their field work at the Quebec Family Service, the Laval Institute of Vocational 
Guidance, the Mental Health Clinic of the Hotel-Dieu, the Cardinal Villeneuve 
School for Crippled Children, and at the Quebec Advisory Committee of the 
Dependents’ Board of Trustees. 
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The Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonaid 


The British High Commissioner for Canada in a recent address given 
in Toronto draws attention to the importance attached in Britain 
to the civilian welfare services. 


the names of the various 

societies and organizations in 
the United Welfare Fund. For me 
they have a reminiscent sound. 
They are like the names of similar 
organizations in Britain. I had a 
great deal to do with those organi- 
zations when I was Minister of 
Health there during the blitzes of 
1940 and 1941. That was the most 
critical period in the history of the 
nation for 900 years. I am certain 
that we would not have survived 
the ordeal without those social 
welfare societies. 


“| HAVE been looking through 


“The enemy did his best to 
smash the national life of the 
people of Britain. Night after 
night he rained bombs‘down upon 
them. Let me quote one example 
of the destruction which he did. 
More than three-quarters of a mil- 
lion houses in London alone were 
broken and made uninhabitable. 
The authorities were faced with 
many appalling problems. After 
each successive air raid thousands 
of homeless people had to be re- 
housed; emergency feeding services 
had to be brought into existence at 
a moment’s notice anywhere; the 
distribution of clothes and other 
necessities to those who had sud- 
denly lost everything had to be 
‘organized; children who were made 
orphans by the bombs had to be 
cared for; welfare services had to 
be maintained in the huge air raid 


shelters where thousands of people 
lived night after night for many 
months; a vast public health ser- 
vice had to be improvised through- 
out the rural areas to look after 
the millions of school children and 
other evacuees from the towns and 
cities. Dozens of other new social 
services sprang into existence amid 
the havoc of war. 


“In organizing them the Gov- 
ernment was guided largely by the 
advice of the various expert wel- 
fare organizations. The job became 
an act of partnership between the 
official Government agencies and 
those unofficial bodies. Without 
the experience and humane skill of 
the latter it could not have been 
done. Our emergency _ services 
would have collapsed. So our na- 
tional life would have become 
chaotic. Eventually the morale of 
the British people would have 
broken. Our trained social welfare 
workers stood in the front rank of 
those who saved Britain in those 
times. 


“Therefore it is with a deep 
sense of the significance of such 
welfare organizations that I com- 
mend them to you. They are not 
only needed in times of national 
crisis. Always, when circumstances 
are less dramatic than they were 
during the Battle of Britain, they 
are doing similar healing work. 
And even now, when it would ap- 
pear that many other demands are 
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more urgent, it would be foolish 
to forget their appeal. Certainly we 
must concentrate our main ener- 
gies on winning the war. The con- 
tinued useful existence of these 
welfare services themselves, as well 
as of everything else that makes 
life secure and happy, depends on 
our victory. But that victory de- 
pends in turn partly upon the fit- 
ness of body, sanity of mind and 
calmness of spirit of our civil 
populations. These welfare organi- 
zations minister to those things. 


“There is another consideration. 
These organizations must be kept 
in excellent working order for the 
responsibilities which will await 
them when peace returns. Do not 
let us have any illusion that the 
post-war period is going to be easy. 
This generation has been given two 


tasks to perform as its contribu- 
tion to the onward march of 
humanity. The first is to win the 
war against the forces of evil re- 
presented by Germany, Italy and 
Japan. The second is to seize the 
opportunity that victory will give 
us to create a just, happier and 
better world than existed before. 
The first is the easier task, the 
second the more difficult. It is 
going to be appallingly hard. Not 
only the family of nations in inter- 
national affairs, but also each in- 
dividual nation in its domestic 
affairs is going to have baffling 
problems to tackle. I venture to 
suggest that you in Canada, we in 
Britain and others elsewhere will 
solve them more satisfactorily if 
we keep our social welfare services 
adequately financed and in good 
trim now.” 





I DO NOT go to a committee meeting to express my ideas. I could write a letter 
for that. I go that we may together create a Group Idea better than anyone 


had alone. 


—A Board Members Institute, Winnipeg. 
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A o FIRST responsibility of the social work profession is to make available 
the specialized knowledge and skill of professional social workers in such a 
manner as to insure their intelligent and effective utilization for the war effort. 
There is a danger, of course, that in focusing attention on the problems which 
are created in communities by the ebb and flow of military personnel or 
concentration of large numbers of industrial war workers and their families, 
we might lose sight of the fact that a time of stress and change like the present 
always creates new problems and aggravates old ones, even in communities 
which are not directly affected by war activities. The social work profession 
has a continuing obligation to see that existing community services are not only 
maintained but improved in every town and city in the nation. To fulfill this 
responsibility a solution must be found for the extremely serious problem of 
obtaining and keeping competent personnel to meet the demands of the new. 
war organizations without endangering the established regular social services. 

—The Compass, June 1943. 











British Columbia 


Farm Service 


Columbia, “Food Fighters” 

were used this past summer 
to assist the farmers. Last year a 
Government experiment had been 
tried in one locality and it became 
apparent early last spring that an 
enlarged scheme would be neces- 
sary. 


I THE Fraser Valley of British 


The Provincial Government set 
up a Committee with representa- 
tives from the Departments of 
Labour, Agriculture and Educa- 
tion. An Executive Director was 
appointed, who had been borrowed 
from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the work of the Commit- 
tee was placed directly under that 
Department. The Committee’s first 
job was to try to discover just 
what the needs would be, with re- 
lation to labour of all sorts. It was 
no easy task because the estimate 
of what the crops would produce 
would be vastly changed over that 
of other years due to the severe 
winter. 

After a preliminary survey, it 
looked as though helpers in the 
thousands would be needed—and 
where were they to come from? 
Public opinion spoke in loud terms 
about the food shortage, high 
prices, and the lack of an organized 
effort to do something about it 
early enough so that the shelves of 
the Military Camps, war workers, 





Mabel H. Blackley needs no introduction 
to readers of WELFARE. As General Secre- 
tary of the Vancouver Y.W.C.A. she has 
given active leadership in British Columbia’s 
summer program on the food front. 


Maseut H. BLAckiey 


and homes might have what 
British Columbia could contribute 
to the health of the nation. 


For many years seasonal labour 
had harvested the fruit crop and 
the Japanese had done a great deal 
toward this necessary production. 
Students of High Schools and Uni- 
versity had been useful too, but it 
was not generally recognized that 
students could do more than just 
the picking. 


Girls and women must come to 
the rescue, but even they could 
not be found to any great extent. 
Publicity asking for helpers did 
not bring the necessary numbers. 
Finally, it was discovered that if 
the job was to be done, High 
School students must be_ used. 
Many High School students had 
already found themselves summer 
jobs at wages higher than they had 
ever earned before. Why, some of 
them thought, should they leave 
home to work on the farms and 
live in makeshift accommodation 
to earn uncertain wages in employ- 
ment for only a few weeks. 


The appeal was patriotic. It told 
of the necessity of securing every 
bit of food possible, of the possi- 
bility of earning and that arrange- 
ments had been made for super- 
vised living quarters with recre- 
ation and good companionship 
provided. Registrations began to 
come in to the newly opened office 
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known as the Emergency Farm 
Labour Service. 

Soon after the appointment of 
the Provincial Government Com- 
mittee, thought was given to the 
need of housing and supervising 
the “Food Fighters”, and _ the 
Y.W.C.A. was consulted as _ to 
what they were prepared to do to 
assist with this emergency situa- 
tion. The Ontario plan was studied. 
The National Y.W.C.A. met a re- 
quest to lend their Executive 
Secretary for Farm Service to 
British Columbia for a month to 
advise and help set up the hostels 
needed in the Province. The 
Y.W.C.A.’s in British Columbia 
formed a Provincial Committee 
whose __ responsibilities included 
working with the Government 
Committee on policy and ways 
and means. A brief, as a suggested 
working policy with the Govern- 
ment, was drawn up by the 
Y.W.C.A. and submitted to the 
Government. It covered require- 
ments for setting up hostels, re- 
quirements and standards for staff, 
rates to be charged campers for 
their living, health and recreational 
needs. The brief was accepted and 
the Y.W.C.A. got into action 
quickly. The Y.W.C.A. Provincial 
Committee recognized the need to 
set up local committees in and near 
to the location of hostels. Staff 
members were found, sites agreed 
on, and the hostels were very soon 
in the process of being opened. 
Citizens of the small towns in 
which they would be located were 
interested in the Y.W.C.A. Com- 
mittee and helped to get them 
ready. 


The plan for 1943, as first sug- 
gested, was that hostels should be 
set up on Vancouver Island, in the 
Fraser Valley, and, possibly, in the 
Okanagan Valley. Actually, Van- 
couver Island and the Okanagan 
Valley took care of themselves with 
local labour, so that only three 
units were required in the Fraser 
Valley. They were located at Mis- 
sion, Abbotsford and Haney. The 
fundamental planning, however,. 
had to be as thoroughly done for 
three camps as would have been 
required for a larger undertaking, 
relationships and policies being of 
utmost importance in any project 
regardless of its size. 

On the staff of each hostel was 
included one who knew the tech- 
niques of self-government, and of 
group living and action. Almost 
immediately after the arrival of 
the girls at the hostel, councils 
were set up for the purpose of 
group planning. When the first 
aches and pains of farm labour had 
passed, group recreation became 
popular, and a democratic way of 
handling problems was introduced. 

The experiences of the Farm 
Labour Service during this past 
summer are worthy of the interest 
of social workers, as it was the 
first emergence of a group work 
agency into the rural district of the 
Province. Local citizens, Govern- 
ment and private agency worked 
together on a very necessary war 
effort, and so acceptable was the 
Y.W.C.A.’s_ contribution to that 
plan that the request of the Gov- 
ernment has been that they should 
continue with their part of the 
project for the duration. 





Back to School 


HE AIR, during autumn 
months, rings with the sound 
of slogans and _ publicity. 
“Give till it hurts”, “Suppose No- 
body Cared”, “Don’t ration your 
heart”, “Be a good neighbour”, 
are among the war cries of the 
past which have spurred on many 
thousands of workers and ex- 
tracted from a generous public 
many thousands of dollars to be 
expended in numerous worthwhile 
activities. 

“Worth fighting for, worth giving 
for’, the slogan of today, carries 
with it a hint of the human ele- 
ment behind the guns and behind 
the cheque books, but have we 
ever stopped to think what we 
could achieve if we ever threw into 
a project all the public enthusiasm, 
all the zeal and devotion of lay 
workers that is expended in any 
given community in order to make 
a success of a united financial cam- 
paign? One has only to read the 
numerous articles in the Septem- 
ber issue of WELFARE, particu- 
larly the one entitled “National 
Interpretation for Canadian 
Community Chests”, to realize 
how widespread is the story of the 
need for co-operative financing and 
planning. If the intangibles of 
human welfare could be put across 
with the same clarity and vigor 
what a world we might build for 
the youth of today and the citizens 
of tomorrow. 


The United States 
Bureau, so often the 


Children’s 


leader in 


matters of child welfare, suggests, 





under the title “Back to School”, 
a fall campaign to reduce child 
labour and encourage attendance at 
school during the new school year. 
To quote from one of the Child- 
ren’s Bureau publications— 


“Four million boys and girls 14 through 
17 years of age are at work this summer— 
in stores, in factories, on farms. A million 
or more are 14 or 15 years of age. About 
half a million of the workers 16 and 17 
years old are in manufacturing industries. 
Literally uncounted thousands under 14 
are at work too—running errands, harvest- 
ing crops. 


“From the group of boys and girls 14 
through 17 years of age came most of the 
May to June increase of 1,600,000 in the 
number of workers of all ages in the labor 
force. Demands for young ‘hands’ are in- 
creasing everywhere, to take the place of 
workers over 18 who have gone _ into 
higher-skilled and better-paying war jobs 
or who have been called into military 
service. 

“The summer working season is ended. 
A new school season begins. To win the 
war and to establish a lasting peace are our 
prime objectives. How can the children of 
the Nation serve these ends? Are they 
only hands to feed machines, feet to run 
errands? Surely not! 


“Labor Day flashes the GO signal for a 
campaign to send most of these young 
workers back to school. We need more 
trained men and women. School is where 
to go for training. We can seize Labor Day 
as an opportunity to do two things: 


1. Honor the fine’ work school children 
have done for us this summer in the 
labor force and in community services. 


2. Build up in these children a_ positive 
feeling, a conviction, a new enthusiasm 
about the value of the work they can 
do now in school.” 


Recognizing that numerically 
the Canadian picture is very dif- 
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ferent, we must still be aware of 
the fact that there are many 
thousands of Canadian boys and 
girls who, through these summer 
months, have worked on farms and 
in gardens, in stores and factories, 
at errand jobs of all kinds, and also 
in the less exciting and less re- 
munerative field of “home helper”. 
Many of these children have tasted 
for the first time the fruit of inde- 
pendence, have had the thrill of 
being an independent purchaser, 
have enjoyed to the full whatever 
type of commercial recreation they 
sought. Many from this group will 
not want to give up their new- 
found emancipation, sacrifice the 
means for self-gratification, step 
back to what they consider a lesser 
role—that of student. In many 
others there will be a reluctance on 
the part of the parents to have the 
child revert back to the position of 
an economic dependent again. The 
parents too have tasted the fruit 
of larger family income, of release 
from strain secured through the 
addition of one more pay envelope 
to the total family exchequer. 

Our war economy has demanded 
that adolescents assist the war 
effort indirectly by taking employ- 
ment during the long summer va- 


cation and for many boys and girls 
it has been a constructive and 
worthwhile experience. Our war 
economy, however, does not de- 
mand that the future happiness, 
the future. competence and effi- 
ciency of our adolescents be sacri- 
ficed on the altar of production and 
distribution. What we need is a 
Children’s Crusade—not in the 
medieval sense, but the 1943 ver- 
sion of all-out effort on the part of 
all citizens to get our children back 
to school, to see that the curricula 
there provided meets these 1943 
needs and that adequate vocational 
guidance will assess their poten- 
tialities and route them into con- 
structive occupations. We have 
recognized in this war as never be- 
fore how important is preparation, 
how success or failure of an opera- 
tion can depend on the fine point 
to which servicemen have been 
trained and equipped. Common 
sense and observation based on the 
experiences of misfits of the de- 
pression age and the highly skilled 
combatants of today will surely 
lead us to a recognition of the im- 
portance of this new fall campaign, 
this drive in which all must par- 
ticipate to prepare our children for 
the future. N.L. 





see B.. it is was not the miracle of aviation nor even the growth of the 
great, modern cities of both the west and the east coasts (of South America), 
but the greater miracles of social progress, that made the trip a revelation and 
an inspiration—the development of the professions engaged in social service, public 
health, nutrition, and related undertakings; the scope and orientation of the far- 
reaching public and private services for children; the emphasis upon the im- 
portance of making security and opportunity for children central in national 
policy; and the official and informal co-operation and interchange among Nations 


to achieve these ends. 


—Katharine F. Lenroot, in THE 
CHILD, September, 1943. 





“The Old Order Changeth” 


oR nearly forty-five years the best 

known organization in the City 

of Winnipeg was the Margaret 
Seott Nursing Mission which func- 
tioned under the efficient management 
of a group of representative women. 
This Nursing Mission, which served 
only the poor, relied entirely on volun- 
tary contributions and was instrumen- 
tal in bringing comfort and cheer to 
thousands of sick and. underprivileged 
persons. 

In May 1942, the work of the Mis- 
sion was absorbed by the Victorian 
Order of Nurses, and the Margaret 
Scott Nursing Mission, as a Nursing 
Mission, ceased to exist. This was done 
as a result of the Buck Survey (1941) 
which made an intensive study of the 
medical resources of the Province of 
Manitoba. Another recommendation of 
the survey was the amalgamation of 
the School, Infant Welfare and Tuber- 
culosis nursing services of the City of 
Winnipeg into a generalized program 
of Public Health Nursing. In the de- 
velopment of the generalized work it 
soon became apparent that the study 
of the social needs of the tuberculous 
patient was the concern of no particu- 
lar agency although every one recog- 
nized that he presented a very special 
problem. There was not only the im- 
mediate need of himself and family but 
his future to be considered and this 
could not be pigeon-holed and marked 
“For post-war action.” The patient 
was in the present and some one was 
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needed to contrive methods for helping 
him not only to safeguard his family 
but to bear his own burdens; in other 
words to solve his economic, mental 
and moral difficulties. The experience 
of other cities in which Samaritan 
Clubs organized to give a case work 
service to the families of tuberculous 
patients as well as assisting the patient 
himself indicated the need for such an 
organization in Winnipeg. 

With a seasoned Board, such as the 
Margaret Scott Nursing Mission had, 
looking for new interests and with the 
urgent need of the tuberculous patient 
at hand, the Council of Social Agencies 
fused the desire with the need and the 
Margaret Scott Samaritan Club was 
born. 


Through the kindness of the Samari- 
tan Club in Toronto, their Executive 
Secretary, Miss Frances Orton, was 
loaned to Winnipeg for a few months 
and in July came to organize and es- 
tablish the policies for the new work. 


The work of the Margaret Scott 
Samaritan Club will for the present be 
confined to the City of Winnipeg, but 
should be far reaching in its effect. 
There are few organizations actively 
engaged that have their roots so direct- 
ly planted in a past where a spirit of 
service was the motive power and that 
spirit will remain in this new en- 
deavour. 


a 


B.: A municipal by-law passed recently, the Health Department of the City of 
Winnipeg assumes the responsibility formerly carried by the Province for the 
licensing and supervision of welfare institutions. This includes nursing homes, 
institutions for the aged and infirm, and boarding homes for adults and children. 
This angle of public health properly falls within the scope of a municipal 
department of public health, and it is encouraging to note this step forward on 
the part of the Winnipeg health authorities. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO 
GROUP THERAPY. S. R. 
Slavson. 

This book is a description of one 
of the earliest and most extensive 
experiments in the deliberate use 
of the group as a medium for the 
treatment of problem children. 
Mr. Slavson has carried on his 
pioneering efforts in group therapy 
under the auspices of the Jewish 
Board of Guardians in New York 
City and the theories and proce- 
dures which have been refined in 
the course of the 9 years since the 
project was initiated are recorded 
with care and in some detail in this 
volume. 

Any person wishing to know 
what group therapy is will find it 
set forth here in understandable 
terms. The book will have the most 
meaning, however, for those who 
have a background in dynamic 
psychiatry. 

From observations made on 750 
children who were in_ therapy 
groups for an average period of 2 
years, Mr. Slavson attempts to 
differentiate those who can and 
cannot be helped by this form of 
treatment and also to make clear 
the basic assumptions on which 
the procedure rests. Theoretical 
concepts are made graphic by a 
free use of very vital illustrative 
case materials on both individuals 
and groups. | 

One point in the author’s thesis, 
namely that group therapy is not 
synonymous with group activity is 
fully supported. Very special con- 
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ditions must prevail before group 
activity can be designated group 
therapy. For one thing the groups 
must be formed according to cer- 
tain definite criteria designed to 
further therapeutic ends. Careful 
preliminary individual diagnostic 
study determines the advisability 
in each case of group treatment 
and the specific group placement 
that is made. The group leader 
must be psychiatrically oriented 
and must operate according to a 
set of principles which the author 
indicates. Detailed records of the 
interpersonal relationships in the 
group are imperative and form the 
basis of discussion in supervisory 
conferences which are frequent. 
Caseworker and group therapist 
work in close collaboration on the 
problems of any given child. 


The title of the book and the 
author’s own statement in his pre- 
face suggest that the material con- 
tained in this publication is to be 
elaborated at a later time. Yet 
Mr. Slavson has produced here, 
and it is very timely indeed, the 
first text book on group therapy. 
As such it may be said to mark 
a milestone in our professional 
literature, and stimulation will be 
provided for other workers in the 
field of group therapy to check 
and test further concepts and pro- 
cedures where there is not com- 
plete agreement with the author. 


This reviewer would raise cer- 
tain questions in relation to the 
practice outlined. For example, 
are the best therapeutic results 





obtained from placing shy and ag- 
gressive children in the same 
group, and from disregarding dif- 
ferences in intelligence in group- 
ing practice? On the basis of her 
observations it is maintained that 
the destructive effects on both the 
shy and aggressive children are 
greater when they are grouped to- 
gether rather than apart. 


There is disagreement with the 
author also in relation to interpre- 
tations placed on case materials at 
certain points, but more especially 
with some of his diagnostic and 
descriptive terms. One wonders, 
for example, whether the author’s 
designation of the role played by 
the group therapist as “neutral” is 
accurate. It is explicitly stated that 
the therapist uses both praise and 
restraint as required. While he is 
accepting of the child as a person, 
anti-social acts are not always 
tolerated. From Mr. Slavson’s 
descriptions of practice the thera- 
pist must seem to the children to 
have primarily a positive rather 
than a neutral emotional attitude 
toward them and their behaviour. 
While it is true that he does not 
initiate conversation or activity, he 
does give of himself in relation to 
their wishes and needs which is 
indicative that he plays a positive 
role. 

These are, however, minor points 
and do not detract from the major 
importance of the author’s contri- 
bution in a new field which holds 
so much promise for the future. 

MarGARET SVENDSEN Davis 
An Introduction to Group Therapy by S. R. 


Slavson, published by The Common- 
wealth Fund, New York. Price $3.00. 


THE W.P.A. AND FEDERAL 
RELIEF POLICY. Donald S. 
Howard. 


The United States’ Works Pro- 
jects Administration of the depres- 
sion years has made _ history 
wherever public welfare is under- 
stood and discussed. 


In this volume Mr. Howard has 
attempted to show the develop- 
ment and progress of the organiza- 
tion which sought, through the 
dark years of unemployment, to 
open up for Americans opportuni- 
ties of employment based on a 
philosophy that men and women 
must, to preserve self respect and 
hope, have work that is fruitful 
and has meaning, and not be left 
either to exist completely and in- 
definitely on a dole or be engaged 
in ‘made’ work which has no reason 
and no usefulness. 


Fully to understand the basis 
and the strengths and weaknesses 
of the W.P.A., one would need to 
read the whole eight hundred and 
fifty odd pages of Mr. Howard’s 
book. Illustrated by charts and 
graphs it presents a broad picture 
which students of unemployment 
and relief measures would do well 
to study. 


Joanna Colcord, in her foreword, 
says, this “will be a valuable docu- 
ment both now and when the guns 
and the bombs are at last laid 
aside, and the nations turn to re- 
construct a new world on the 
ashes of the old.” N.L. 
The W.P.A. and Federal Relief Policy by 

Donald S. Howard. Published by the 


Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City. Price $4.00. 
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ENGLAND’S ROAD TO SOCIAL 
SECURITY. Karl de Schweinitz. 


Someone has said, “History is to 
the race what memory is to the 
individual”. Another has observed, 
“We are the heirs to all the ages”. 
Karl de Schweinitz has an excel- 
lent sense of history and he em- 
ploys it skilfully to show the 
quality of inevitability about our 
social inheritance. His “road” is 
a streamlined highway through the 
thinking and practice of six cen- 
turies but all the mileposts are 
there—Statute of Laborers, Church 
Charities, Poor Laws, Workhouses, 
Reform of 1834, Royal Commission 
of 1909, Social Insurance, Public 
Assistance, National Assistance 
and Beveridge Report—and he 
has ranged them so that they loom 
up in logical sequence, marked 
them so that they stand out in the 
memory and interpreted them so 
that the legacy inherited from 
England is fully appreciated. 


But it is his grasp of basic fac- 
tors in economic and social history 
that one finds most gratifying. 
Feudalism was a way of life; 
capitalism is another but very 
different way of life. The period of 
transition marked by the change 
from one of these ways of life to 
the other saw government for the 
first time taking an interest in 
social conditions. All too few 
writers on social history have 
sensed the fundamental fact that 
the social insurances and our 
social services generally represent 
an attempt at an adjustment to 
the vicissitudes of modern capi- 
talism, but Mr. de Schweinitz has 





“caught” the idea so well that he 
makes his “road” start with the 
Statute of Laborers of 1349 where 
“The consecutive history of social 
security commences”, and end with 
Sir William Beveridge “leading the 
way toward the goal that has been 
the aim of the people since their 
emergence from feudalism six cen- 
turies ago”. He well knows that the 
trouble with the laborers, vaga- 
bondage, the closing of the monas- 
teries, enclosure of the commons 
and so forth were not primary 
causes of change but were them- 
selves merely symptoms: of the 
more fundamental change that was 
taking place in the “way of life” 
with the passing from one “ism” 
to the other. 

Lingering apostles of “localism” 
will open this book and close it 
again sadly. They will note in it 
the inevitability of the march of 
progress towards the larger unit of 
administration. Even in early 
times the weaknesses of local gov- 
ernment were marked. William 
Hay is quoted as saying in 1751: 

“It is certain that the obligation 
on each parish to maintain its own 
poor, and, in consequence of that, 
a district interest, are the roots 
from which every evil relating to 
the poor hath sprung; and which 
must ever grow up, till they are 
eradicated. Every parish is in a 
state of expensive war with all the 
rest of the nation; regards the 
poor of all other places as aliens; 
and cares not what becomes of 
them if it can but banish them 
from its own society. No good 
therefore is ever to be expected, 
till parochial interest and settle- 


ments are destroyed; till the poor 
are taken out of the hands of the 
overseers, and put under the 
management of persons wiser, and 
more disinterested; and till they be 
set to work on a national, or at 
least a provincial fund, to arise 
from benefactions and the labor 
of the poor, as far as they will go; 
and what more is wanting to be 
leveled by an equal tax.” 

In 1928 a new bill abolished the 
boards of guardians and transferred 
their functions to the counties. 
Finally, under the Beveridge plan 
public assistance as administered 
by the counties would be abolished 
and there would be one national 
program of aid. 

The revolutionary change in 
attitude towards contributions by 
relatives towards the support of 
needy persons which has taken 


place in England is emphasized. 
For instance, 39th Elizabeth re- 
quired: 

“That the parents or children of 
every poor, old, blind, lame and 
impotent person, or other poor 
person not able to work, being of 


sufficient ability, shall at their 
own charges relieve and maintain 
every such poor person. . 

On the other hand the “Deter- 
mination of Needs Act” passed on 
March 26, 1941, states: 

“The resources of members of 
the household, other than the ap- 
plicant, the husband or wife of the 
applicant, and any member of the 
household dependent on the appli- 
cant, shall not be regarded as re- 
sources of the applicant.” 

The author terms the establish- 
ment of this principle “One of the 


most dramatic and significant steps 
in the whole history of English 
relief.” 

The book ends with a brief 
analysis of the Beveridge Report. 
Happily this report appeared while 
the author was still at work on his 
book for it provides an exceedingly 
fitting end to the “road” and 
enables him to say: 

“The people of England in their 
long pilgrimage have come at last 
‘to the top of the hill called Clear’, 
whence they can see opening be- 
fore them the way to freedom with 
security.” 

An extensive bibliography indi- 
cates how well the author has 
qualified himself to treat his sub- 
ject. A good index is included. The 
most interesting feature of the 
“mechanics” of the book, however, 
is the avoidance of footnotes. The 
sources of quotations or specific 
facts are listed in an appendix, the 
number in the text indicating the 
reference. Hence it is unnecessary 
for the reader to follow these 
references unless he is seeking the 
authority for a given statement. 
All else is in the running text. 

England’s Road to Social Se- 
curity is not intended to be a 
“popular” book in the ordinary 
sense of that term. It will not ap- 
peal widely to the general reader. 
For social service administrators 
and students and teachers of social 
work, however, it is a “must”. 

JAMES H. CREIGHTON 
England’s Road to Social Security—From 
the Statute of Laborers in 1349 to the 

Beveridge Report of 1942; by Karl de 

Schweinitz. University of Pennsylvania 

Press, $3.00. 
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Winnipeg announces yet another 
addition to its growing group of 
social workers in the person of 
Miss Jean Graham, M.A., a gra- 
duate of the Toronto School of 
Social Work, with experience in 
Montreal, Japan and_ British 
Columbia. Miss Graham will head 
up the Margaret Scott Samaritan 
Club now organized to work with 
tuberculous patients and_ their 
families. 


* * * 


Miss Mary Jennison, who is a 
graduate of the Toronto School of 
Social Work, and formerly active 
in community organization work 
in both Toronto and Montreal, 
has accepted the position of Head 
Worker of the Dale Community 
Centre at Hamjlton, Ontario. 


* * * 


Miss Lyra Taylor recently re- 
turned to Canada from Sydney, 
Australia, where for three years 
she was general secretary of the 
Y.W.C.A. Miss Taylor has now 
accepted a position in the Indus- 
trial Relations Department of 
Canadian Industries Limited, in 
Montreal. 


* * * 


Yet another recruit from the 
profession of social work to the 
Women’s Armed Services is noted 
in the enlistment in the C.W.A.C. 
of Margaret Newton, formerly 


supervisor of the work with un- 
married mothers in the Hamilton 
Children’s Aid Society. 


About People 





Mr. L. A. Couture is a new 
member of the staff of the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society of Eastern Mani- 
toba. Mr. Couture holds a Ph.D. 
degree in social science from the 
University of Ottawa and was 
formerly on the teaching staff of 
that University. 


* * * 


The Welfare Council of Toronto 
and District announces the ap- 
pointment of Miss Muriel Tucker, 
formerly Executive Secretary of 
the Women’s Directory of Mon- 
treal, as Assistant to Miss Touzel. 


* * * 


Mrs. Alan Bowman (Margaret 
Malone), a graduate of the Min- 
nesota School of Social Work, has 
accepted a position with the 
Children’s Aid Society of Winni- 
peg. Mrs. Bowman was at one 
time on the staff of the Family 
Bureau, and more recently in 
charge of the Regional office of 
the Dependents’ Board of Trus- 
tees. 

* * * 

The Big Brothers of Toronto 
have lost Norman Knight and 
Howard Naphtali to the Army. 
Both are attached to the Director- 
ate of Personnel Services with the 
rank of Lieutenant, and are sta- 
tioned in Toronto. 


Mr. Frank Wellington has been 
added to the staff of the Big 
Brothers. 


* * * 


Wartime Housing Limited re- 
ports having appointed twenty 





counsellors to work in various training is regarded as a valuable 
areas in connection with the equipment. 

Housing Projects. Some of these " * * 
appointees are qualified social Mile. Marie Hamel of the Coun- 
workers, thus adding one more cil’s staff is being loaned for two 
field to the rapidly expanding areas months to the staff of the Conseil 
in which professional social work des Oeuvres in Montreal. 


ADDED TO THE COUNCIL LIBRARY 


England’s Road to Social Security. Security for Canadians. Charlotte 
From the Statute of Laborers in Whitton, C.B.E. 


1349 to the Beveridge Report of Supervised Homemaker Service. 
1942. Karl de Schweinitz. US. Children’s Bureau. 


W.P.A. and Federal Relief Policy. Canada’s National Health and 

Donald S. Howard. Venereal Disease Control. Lt. 
The Subnormal Adolescent Gull. Col. D. H. Williams. 

Kinder and Abel. Administration of Relief Abroad. 

A series of pamphlets dealing 

PAMPHLETS with United States and Euro- 


Certain Aspects of Case Work pean relief programs in the 
Practices in Catholic Social period of 1915-1930. 
Work. A series of interviews The American Family in World 
illustrating Case Work Processes. War IJ—Annals of the Ameri- 
National Conference of Catholic can Academy of Political and 
Charities. Social Science, September 1943. 


i for recruiting persons into the social work field are among the three 
major concerns of the Wartime Committee on Personnel of the American 
Association of Social Workers. & 

The committee is composed of the executive secretaries of the American 
Association of Psychiatric Social Workers, the American Association of Schools 
of Social Work, the American Association of Social Workers, the American 
Association for the Study of Group Work. 

During the summer Leona Massoth, executive secretary of the American 
Association of Schools of Social Work and chairman of the committee’s sub- 
committee on recruiting, has been working on national publicity plans and pre- 
paring a kit of material for local committees. The subcommittee is co-operating 
with the Office of War Information in preparing material for the OWI’s 
Magazine War Guide and in devising plans for a general publicity program to 
interest women in social work as a career through the radio, press and 
periodicals. The joint report of the subcommittee on recruiting and of the two 
other subcommittees, on training and personnel standards, is soon to be 
available. —Survey Midmonthly, September 1943. 
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